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(oniarvat J 
SHE QUEEN OF ALL HEARTS. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Let dire Bellona’s raging wrath, 
And Atreus’ hidden ire, 

A moment cease to sway my verse, tw 
That I may tune my lyre, . 


To sing of themes more gratefal ; 
Of her the good and fair— 

An angel bright as those who wing. 
Their way through upper air. 


A health to her, the beautiful ; 
A health to her, the true; 

We always long to meet her, 
But not to say adieu! 


A health to thee, Cecilia! 
And mayst thou ever be 

As happy as the snow-kissed waves 
Upon a palm-clad lea, . 


That leap upon the pearly shore, 
And dance upon the sea, 

And bound from out their choral caves, 
To kiss the cocoa-tree. , 


[ORIGINAL.} 


THE BOTTOMLESS POND. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

Amonce all the vague, mysterious terrors of 
childhood, the most appalling to me was the Bot- 
tomless Pond. Evento this day, the recollection 
of its still and gloomy waters, never ruffled by 
the breath of heaven, has a chilling effect upon 
me. ‘Though less than a mile from the village 
in which I lived, this pool was situated in one of 


the wildest and loneliest portions of our secluded |: 


valley. AsI have already said, no wind ever 
blew upon its surface, nor did the sun ever shine 
upon it, or a drop of rain ever fall into it, for it 
lay in the gloomiest recess of a sombre cavern, 
and more than half of its extent was shrouded 
in perpetual darkness. 

It was very deep, so deep that no one had ever 
been able to sound it, and we children, and all 
the negroes, and a good many grown white 
people, too, believed most religiously that it had 
no bottom. There was in the centre of it an 
eddy, a perpetual whirlpool, and itawas another 
article of our creed that all objects thrown into 
the pond were sooner or later drawn into this 
vortex and sucked down to the fathomless abyss, 
never more to be seen in this upper world. 

I speak now of the daysof my childhood. At 
a later period, events occurred which gave a new 
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interest to the spot and all its adjuncts, and it is 


| of these events that I propose to give such a 
' | history as my memory will supply. 


Though the sombre subterranean pool had 


| certainly a weird and melanchdly aspect, the 


cave upon the whole, was by no means a repul- 
sive-looking place. It was not large, but up to 


| the margin of the pond it was dry, and the floor 


tolerably smooth. That far, too, it was, on clear 


| days, tolerably well lighted, there being just ob- 


scurity enough to give effect to the strange-look- 
ing, fantastic figures which overhung the lakelet, 
and lined a portion of its shores. 

- When the further shore of the pond was lit up 
by torches, hundreds of grotesque shapes were 
brought to view, some of them appearing to rise 
out of the water and dance in the flickering rays 
which streamed from the blazing lightwood. 
The place was usually known as the Red Rock 
Cave from the color of its roof, near the entrance. 

- In my childish imagination, this’ natural curi- 
catty was always in some ‘way associated with 
the wonders of the Arabian Nights, and I was 
firmly of the opinion that it ought somehow or 
other, to have a place ia the'pages of that inter- 
esting and veracious history. But the cave did 
not absorb the whole of my juvenile faculty of 
admiration. It had a rival in my imagination, 
and a powerfal one, and of the two I never could 
quite determine which was the moro unique and 
in every way admirable. _ 

This natural curiosity namber two was a young 
lady, Miss Linda Walden by name. I will not 
attempt to describe her. Itis enough to say that 
I thought her very nearly if not quite as wonder- 
ful as the Bottomless Pond, and that all the 
young gentlemen of our valley were of the same 
opinion, only more so. 

Diminutive and insignificant as I was, I can 
well remember that I was ridiculous enough to 
feel absolutely jealous of Charley Hyde, when 
he came home from the University of Virginia, 
and everybody said what a fine young fellow he 
had grown to be, and what a handsome couple 
he and Linda Walden would make, for they were 
sure to be married before long. He was going to 
Alabama, it was said, and would carry off Linda 
with him as a matter of course. 

Carry off Linda? Theidea was preposterous. 
They might as well talk of his carrying off the 
cave, and the pond with it. Thecave was a nat- 
ural curiosity, the wonder of the valley, and so 
was Linda. How dare Charley Hyde interfere 
with either of them? 

But Linda was not carried off, just then at 
least. Charley returned to Charlottesville, and 
everything went on as before, and after a while 
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he came back for good ; but even then he didn’t 
carry off the belle of the valley. He began to 
study medicine with Doctor Gastrick, and 
showed no disposition to carry off anybody, un- 
legs he had something to do with the resurrection 
of old Uncle Scip, who disappeared from the 
graveyard one dark night. Our Jake said it was 
‘“‘de Ole Boy done come arter his own property.” 
Scip was a hard case, that’s‘ fact. 

The next spring one of Charley Hyde’s col- 
lege friends came to see him, and was so much 
‘pleased with the natural curiosities, particularly 
with the one in old Colonel Walden’s possession, 
that he staid all summer. His name was Ernest 
Overton. He was a slender, graceful youth, and 
one of the handsomest fellows I ever saw. 

Charley himself did not seem to be afraid of 
him, but other people thought that he was likely 
to prove a very dangerous rival to the young 
student. He had nothing else to do, and he and 
Linda were a great deal together, while Hyde, 
though undoubtedly engaged to her, seldom left 
his studies for any purpose. He only laughed 
when anybody spoke of Ernest’s cutting him 
out. He had entire confidence in his friend as 
well as in his betrothed. 

The fact is that Linda was more disquieted 
than Charley. There was a strange report, about 
this time, about a very beautiful young lady, 
whom nobody knew, who had been seen by 
various persons in various places, and it was re- 
marked that whenever she was seen, Charles 
Hyde was sure not to be far off. At last these 
rumors came to Linda’s ears, and she spoka,to 
Charley about them. He laughed at her for put- 
ting any faith in such ridiculous stories, and de- 
clared that he did not believe this mysterious lady 
had any existence except in the imaginations of 
those who talked about her. 


He would say the same thing when his young 


companions joked with him on the subject. Many 
people, however, thought that Charley knew 
more about the lady than he wished to acknowl- 
edge, for there could be no doubt of the fact of 
her existence, and of her having been seen in the 
neighborhood of the Red Rock Cave, when 
Charley had been seen about the same hour of 
the same day, coming from the same quarter. 
On one occasion, a young man attempted to fol- 
low her, so as to find out who she was and where 
she came from ; but he only succeeded in tracing 


her to a horse which she had hitched among the. 


pines. She leaped upon his back, and in a few 
Minutes was out of sight. 

That the strange lady was not a myth, as many 
seemed to think, I could testify, of my own knowl- 
edge. I saw her, one day, not far from the cave, 
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riding a black horse. Will Connor was with me. 
We knew her by the black ostrich plume she al- 
ways wore inher hat. We only saw her at a dis- 
tance, riding very fast, but we could see that she 
was very pretty,almost as pretty as Linda Walden. 
Will thought, however, that she didn’t ride as 
well as Linda. He said she must be a city lady, 
and not much used to it. She galloped away, 
though, very fast, and soon left us far behind. 

About this time it was that an interview took 
place between Linda Walden and Ernest Overton, 
at the house of Linda’s father, during which the 
following conversation occurred : 

“Mr. Overton, I insist upon knowing what 
you mean. There is no excuse for such 
conduct.” | 

“There is this excuse, Miss Walden. You 
know that I love you, more than I do my own 
life, and you cannot wonder that I should find it 
difficult to conceal my chagrin at seeing you so 
obstinately persist in throwing yourself away 
upon one who is wholly unworthy of you. And 
yet, if I speak out and tell the whole truth, you 
will attribute my conduct to improper motives, 
and refuse to believe me.” 

“You ask a great deal, Mr. Overton, when 
you ask me to believe Charles Hyde to be a false 
and perjured villain, and you cannot expect me 
to distrust him as long as I have nothing'but 
hints and innuendoes to shake my confidence. J 
have heard many such of late; but nothing but 
the clearest and most substantial proof will ever 
induce me to believe that there is any real foun- 
dation for what I have heard from you or others.” 

“TI am ready and anxious, for your own sake, 
to give you ‘the clearest and most substantial. 
proof’ possible of Charles Hyde’s falsehood ; 
but I fear you will be unwilling to adopt the only 
means by which this conclusive evidence can be 
elicited.” | 

“Tam willing to adopt any lawful and honor- 
able means of testing the truth of your allega- 
tion. I am very sure that Charles Hyde’s honor 
will be triumphantly vindicated, and that I will 
for the future be spared the pain of listening to 
unfounded accusations. What do you propose ?” 

“It will be necessary for you to go to the Red 
Rock Cave with me, to-morrow evening at about 


half past seven o’clock. Then and there I pledge 


you my word that you shall be fully convinced 
and satisfied.” | 
There was a violent struggle of discordant 


feelings in poor Linda’s bosom before she yielded 
| to her ardent desire to set the question at rest, if 


possible, forever. Though hopeful as to the re- 
sult, she nevertheless had fears and misgivings, 
which she was perhaps unwilling to acknowledge, 
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even to her own heart. And then the expedition 
itself was of course distasteful and disagreeable 
in theextreme. But there was too much at stake 
for her to hesitate long about minor considera- 
tions, and she at length signified her intention 
to go. 

There was 2 poor woman, a Mrs. Smith, who 
lived, with her two sons, near the cave. She 
had heard that Mrs. Smith was sick, and had in- 
tended to pay her a visit. She would do so the 
next day, and Overton would call and accom- 
pany her back to the village, and they would so 


manage it as to reach the cave at the appointed | 


time. 

The shadows of the mountains were already 
giving place to the deeper gloom of twilight, 
when Linda and her companion reached the 
mouth of the cave, and stationed themselves be- 
hind a screen of rocks and shrubbery, where they 
would have been invisible even in broad daylight, 
though no one could enter or leave the cavern 
without passing in sight of them, and at a very 
short distance. 

Linda seated herself upon a rock, and her com- 
panion stood beside her. In this position they 
remained, silent and motionless, while the twi- 
light deepened into darkness, and darkness gave 
place to the light of the moon, which was near 
its fall maturity. It rose very soon after the sun- 
light departed, filling the valley with its mellow 
radiance, and tipping with silver a thousand 
rocky crags and gently-swaying treetops. 

‘Let us go home, Mr. Overton,” said Linda, 
atlength. ‘‘ We will surely see no one hero to- 
night.” 

“Stay but ten minutes longer, and— Hist, I 
hear a fuotstep now.” 

Overton stepped stealthily forward into the 
bushes, manifesting the greatest eagerness to see 
who was coming. The noise drew nearer, and 
soon the figure of 8 man was visible, within a 
few yards of the spot. Linda knew him at a 
glance—it was Charles Hyde. He stopped in 
fall view of her, looked round inquisitively, took 
his watch from his pocket and turned it up to 
the moonlight, and then took out his pocket- 
handkerchief and hung it upon a bush; then, 
after another glance around him, he disappeared 
within the cave. : 

Poor Linda sat with bated breath and eyes in- 
tently fixed upon a narrow strip of moonlight 
which her lover had just crossed. In a few min- 
utes, the shadow of a second figure was thrown 
upon it. She saw at a glance that it was the 
figure of a woman, and even by that imperfect 
light it was easy to perceive that the face was an 
unusually handsome one. It was overshadowed 
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by the black ostrich feather which she had always 
been told was the unvarying headdress of her 
mysterious rival. The new comer looked 
around as Hyde had done, saw the handkerchief, 
snatched it from the bush, pressed it passionately 
to a pair of full, red lips and darted into the cave. 

The agonized watcher bowed her head upon 
her hands, and her whole frame shook as if she 
had a fit of ague. While she was still in this 
posture, there issued from the cave a piercing 
cry, a shriek as of some one in mortal agony, 
screaming, “‘ Murder, murder !’ 

The word was half pronounced a third time, 
but the voice seemed to have been abruptly stifled, 
and while its echoes were still vibrating along the 
vaulted roof of the cavern, there came the noise 
of some heavy body plunged into the Bottomless 


~ Pond—and all was still. 


Linda’s face still bowed upon her hands, and 
her hands upon her lap, her whole frame motion- 
less, and almost lifeless. The sound of a hurried 
step first broke the death-like silence, and roused 
the wretched girl from the torpor into which she 
had fallen. Her very soul had been stunned for 
a time, but she recovered soon enough to see 
Charles Hyde coming out of the cave, alone, and 
evidently much agitated. He looked back into 
the cave, listened a moment, and then fled rapidly 
from the spot.. 

“Will you go home?” said Ernest Overton, 
in a whisper. 

“O, yes, at once,”? murmured Linda. 

“T hardly know what to do,” replied Overton. 
“‘T don’t like to leave the place without ascer- 
taining the cause of that fearful outcry. The 
woman who went into the cave has not come out 
again. She must be there still, dead or alive, 
and an inquiry ought at once to be—” 

At this moment a boisterous laugh was heard, 
at some distance, followed by the sound of 
voices, which seemed to be drawing nearer. A. 
loud halloo from Overton soon brought to the 
spot a party of three young men. He told them 
what he and his companion, who were returning 
from Mrs. Smith’s, had seen and heard, and that 
he and Miss Walden were both so near the mouth 
of the cave that the lady could not possibly have 
come out again without their knowledge. 

In a faint voice Linda corroborated his state- 
ments. She told them she was positively cer- 
tain that the lady was still in the cavern, and 
begged them to search for her without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Overton suggested that they 
should get a billet of lightwood, and let two of 
them explore the place, while the third watched 
at the entrance. With this advice he left them, 
to escort the half-fainting girl to her father’s house, 
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The young men proceeded, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to act in accordance with his sug- 
gestion; but the strange lady was nowhere to be 
seen. After posting a sentinel at the mouth of 
the cave, they had examined every nook and 
corner of it with the utmost care, and had come 
to the conclusion that she could be nowhere 
within it, unless it were in the depths of the 
Bottomless Pond. 

Early the next morning Charles Hyde was ap- 
prehended on a charge of murder in the first 
degree, and Linda was compelled to add her tes- 
timony to that of Overton and the other young 
men. The evidence thus obtained, though alto- 
gether circumstantial, was almost as strong as 
that of an eyewitness to the murder could have 
been. The handkerchief left upon the bush, and 
recognized and carried off by the lady; the cry 
of murder, and the quick-following plunge into 
the pond ; the immediate re-appearance of Hyde, 
and his flying from the spot, with every appear- 
ance of guilt; and most of all the undeniable 
fact that he and the lady were together in the 
cave, and that she never came out of it—all these 
circumstances combined to form a mass of evi- 
dence which few juries would venture to disregard. 

True, the corpus delicti, the body of the mur- 
dered Jady, was nowhere to be found; but the 
rule of law which requires its production is not 
absolutely imperative. There are exceptional 
cases, and this would seem to be one of them. 
There was every reason to believe that the b~dy 
was in the pond, and the impossibility of re ov- 
ering it was surely no reason for acquittin: the 
murderer. 

To the surprise of all, Hyde, when interrc: ated, 
denied all knowledge of the lady with th: black 
ostrich plume. He asserted most positively that 
he had never even seen sucha person. It was 
true, he said, that he had received a note, un- 
doubtedly the writing of a female, the object of 
which was to invite him to an interview with the 
writer, at 8 o'clock, P. M., in the Red Rock 
Cave, where she would communicate to him 
something of the greatest importance. If the 
lady should reach the cave before him, she would 
hang her handkerchief upon a bush at its mouth, 
to show that she had arrived and passed in. 
Should he be first on the ground, he was re- 
quested to act in a similar manner, and await her 
coming within the cave. 

Though greatly surprised at this extraordinary 
invitation, his curiosity being aroused, he resolved 
to accept it, and accordingly, at the appointed 
time, repaired to the place of rendezvous. When 
he reached the entrance of the cave, and saw 
that there was no handkerchief hanging there, 


the cause of his visit to the cave. 
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he deposited his own upon one of the bushes, 
passed on into the place, and stoppiny “within a 
few yards of the mouth, awaited the arrival of 
the mysterious lady. | 

He had occupied this position but a few min- 
utes, when a shadowy form swept past him, and 
immediately diappeared in the darkness. He 
felt a little nervous, and was upon the point of 
hailing the thing, whatever it might be, when he 
heard the cry of murder, the plunging noise in 
the water, and the noise of some one moving 
again, he thought. Agitated and bewildered by 
these strange events, and naturally dreading mis- 
chief from some quarter, he resolved to run and 
procure a light, with all possible expedition. 
He stopped to listen a moment at the mouth of 
thecave, but finding that all was still, he started 
into the woods and towards a point where he 
supposed that some lightwood might be procured. 

While he was searching for materials with 
which to construct a torch, he heard a loud hal- 
loo, and loud talking and laughter, in the direc- 
tion of the cave. This satisfied him that the 
whole thing was a hoax, gotten up for his es- 
pecial benefit, by some of his young associates. 
As his feelings thereupon were not of the most 
amiable character, he felt no disposition to seek 
the company of his persecutors, bat went directly 
home, and thought no more of the matter until, 
to his inexpressible astonishment, he was ar- 
rested for murder while eating his breakfast. 

Excellent as Charles Hyde’s previous character 
had been, it was not strong enough to resist the 
force of the circumstances now arrayed against 
it. It was peculiarly unfortunate for him that he 
could not produce the note alleged to have been 
He had at- 
tached no importance to it, he said, and had 
taken no pains to preserve it. 

The result of the investigation was, that the 
unfortunate young man was fully committed for 
trial. His widowed mother was so overwhelmed 
by the shock that her life was despaired of for 
many days. Poor Linda, though physically 
stronger than Mrs. Hyde, suffered herself even 
more than she did. She had the additional an- 
guish of believing the prisoner to be guilty, 
while the agonized mother never for an instant 
lost faith in the uprightness of her boy, her only 
child. Proofs might be piled up mountain high ; 
they would avail nothing with her. Ocular 
demonstration itself would not have convinced 
her, for she would have distrusted her own senses 
sooner than her darling son. 

The Bottomless Pond was dragged and thor- 
oughly examined and searched in every way that 
could be thought of; but whatever dark secret it 
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might contain, there seemed to be no hope that it 
would ever reveal it. No trace of the missing 
woman could be found ; nor did the most diligent 
inquiry throw any light upon the question who 
she was. Many had seen her, but always on 
horseback, and going at such a pace as must very 
soon take her out of sight. 

Iwo months nearly elapsed, but they made no 
change in the position of Charles Hyde. Many 
pitied him as one who had fallen into some mys- 
terious temptation, but very few indeed believed 
him to be guiltless of the crime laid to his charge. 

He had earnestly entreated Miss Walden to 
grant him an interview ; but she steadily refused. 
She not only felt a horror towards the murderer, 
but indignation and contempt for the faithless 
and perjured lover. She did not, however, 
withhold her sympathy and her kind attentions 
from the heart-stricken mother, who continually 
distressed her by repeating : 

“Ah, Linda, you will bitterly repent your 
cruelty, when you discover him to be innocent, 
after he is dead and gone!” 

It was one beautiful Saturday, about a week 
before the trial was to take place, that Will Con- 
nor and I were spending our weekly holiday in 
the woods. We chanced to pass the Red Rock 
Cave, and Will proposed that we should enter it. 
T longed to do so. The place now fascinated me 
more than ever; but it also terrified me far more 
than it did before. A great many people had 
visited it since the catastrophe which had made 
it famous, but I could never muster up courage 
enough to go. 

Will Connor was three years older than I was, 
and he had a good deal of influence over me. 
After I had hung back for a long time, he at last 
succeeded in partly persuading and partly drag- 
ging me into the place. It was at the time of 
day when the cave was lightest, and nearly all of 
the pond was visible. We crept up slowly to its 
margin, and I could see that Will himself had 
some difficulty in screwing up his courage to the 
point which the effecting of this movement re- 
quired. He had thrown several pebbles into the 
water, when all at once he cried out : 

“QO, loddy, mercy, what’s that ?” 

This was enough for me. I scampered off as 
fast as my little legs would carry me, and when 
I reached the open air, I found that Will was 
close at my heels, with a very white face, and 
teeth rattling like the musical instruments 
wielded by Brudder Bones. 

“What was it, Will?” said I, tremblingly. 
“What did you see ?” 

“‘ Why, I saw a dead woman’s arm lying on a 
roek, with the upper part of it in the water.” 
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“O,. Will, Ict’s run home, and—” Irrepres- 
sible tears choked off the remainder of the 
sentence. 

“No,” said Will, ‘ T’ll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll run over to Mrs. Smith’s, and tell Wash 
and Bob about it.” 

I had no objection to this plan. I wanted to 
get away from the dead woman’s arm, or at least 
to get somewhere where I would have more 
company; and the sooner the better. We ac- 
cordingly started at full speed for the Widow 
Smith’s, and having daly arrived there, told our 
story. Wash and Bob, young fellows of perhaps 
eighteen and twenty years of age, at once agreed 
to go back to the cave with us and examine the 
corpse, if there was one. We soon reached it. 
Being afraid to remain on the outside alone, I 
very unwillingly entered with the others. Bob 
Smith went straight up to the object which Will 
supposed to be a woman’s arm, and lifted it up. 
It proved to be a woman’s sleeve, but there was 
no arm init. The whole dress was there, and it 
had been wrapped up ina tight bundle, with a 
woman’s hat, and a black plume of ostrich 
feathers. The bundle had been tied witb a bit of 
twine, to one end of which a large stone had 
apparently been attached. The loop which had 
enclosed it was still there, though the stone had 
fallen out. It had probably been hastily and im- 
perfectly fastened, and the force of the eddy had 
eventually disengaged it. 

I may as well state here that experiments which 
were afterwards made disproved the popular idea 
that when anything was sucked into tho whirl- 
pool it disappeared forever. Any object, the 
specific gravity of which was not materially 
greater than that of water, when thrown into the 
centre of the pond, was always ejected again, and 
sooner or later found its way to the shore. This 
had no doubt been the course of the bundle, after 
the weight of the stone had ceased to operate 
upon it. 

After some little consultation, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the new discovery should be 
conveyed, with all its appurtenances, to Mr. Bol- 
ling, Charles Hyde’s principal lawyer. Accord- 
ingly we all started for the village, found Mr. 
Bolling in his office, and placed the bundle in his 
hands. He immediately proceeded to examine 
it, opening and spreading out all the articles, and 
as he did so, a letter fell out, which had been 
rolled up in the very centre of the bundle. Mr. 
Bolling seized the letter eagerly, and opened it. 
Though it was quite wet, it had been so far 
shielded from the action of the water as to have 
its legibility fully preserved. I can remember as. 


if it was yesterday the look of triumph which grad- - 
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ually overspread the lawyer’s countenance as he 
read it. We all knew that it must contain some 
important revelation. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Bolling, turning to Will 
Connor and myself, “ you have found a treasure. 
This letter will certainly save the life of Charles 
Hyde. You shall be the first to carry the news 
to his mother.” . 

He wrote a few lines on a slip of paper, and 
handed it to us. We took it, and started full 
speed for the widow's dwelling, both of us 
screaming, with all the lung-power we possessed : 

‘“‘ Charley Hyde is safe ! Charley Hyde is safe !” 

Alt her father’s gate we encountered Linda 
Walden. She was terribly agitated, and when 
she attempted to speak to us she could not artic- 
ulateasingle word. ‘Will put Mr. Bolling’s note 
open, in her hand. She trembled so violently 
that it was some time before she could read the 
following words : 


“Dear Mapam :—] have this moment ob- 
tained unquestionable proof of your son’s 
innocence. | JNO. Bo.yine.” 


Having at last ascertained their meaning, she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, and tottered, 
rather than walked, into the house. 

Mrs. Hyde was walking in her garden, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. Will spoke to 
her twice before she noticed him. At length she 
turned towards us, and languidly reached out her 
hand to take the note. Never, even on a death- 
bed, did I see a living creature so much like a 
corpse asshe was. So despairing, so utterly woe- 
begone was the expression of her face, that it was 
hard to believe that the light of happiness could 
ever visit it again; and such was her apathy and 
self-absorption, that I believe that if a house had 
been falling upon her, she would not have quick- 
ened her pace in order to avoid it. 

When she first read the note, she appeared for 
some time to be unable to comprehend its mean- 
ing. When she did fully apprehend it, sho al- 
most went crazy. She laughed and cried in 
the same breath; caught Will and me in her 
arms, and kissed us frantically more than a 
dozen times, and then suddenly started, bare- 
~ headed as she was, to run to the jail; but her 
strength failed her, and she sank fainting to the 
ground. Will and I were very much perplexed 
and frightened ; but, fortunately, a neighbor of 
Mrs. Hyde’s, Miss Polly Shaw, had witnessed 
all that occurred, and came to her assistance. 
She helped Mrs Hyde into the house, at the same 
time asking a hundred questions, and never wait- 
ing for an answer to one of them. The poor 
widow had to be put to bed, and Will and J, 
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greatly to our relief, were immediately dismissed. 

The letter found in the bundle was written by 
an unusually smart and handsome quadroon girl, 
who had disappeared from the village some time 
before. It had no signature, but the writing was 
well known to Mr. Bolling and to a number of 
others. It was as follows: 


‘“‘T can’t put my neck in a halter, or even run 
the risk of the penitentiary—not even for your 
sake, Mr. Overton. Besides, I would be almost 
sure to be known, particularly as you have been 
playing the part of the lady with the ostrich 
feathers yourself, and being (though a little man 
fully a head taller than I am, everybody woul 
know that it was not the same person. You can 
do the thing yourself easy enough, if you have 
the pluck. I have enclosed the note for Hyde. 
I had to disguise my hand, for he has seen my 
writing. Send it to him through the post-office. 
He will be sure togo. You must have Linda at 
the cave a little before the specified time, and 
have the dress hid somewhere close by, and all 
ready, so that you can slip it on over your own 
clothes in a minute or two. When she sees © 
Hyde come and take up the handkerchief, she 
will be so much excited, and so busy watching 
for the lady, that she will never notice a few 
minutes absence on your part. Slip away as 
soon as you see Hyde approaching, put on the 
gown, bonnet, etc.—the darkness will hide inac- 
curacies—and then walk boldly in after him. 
Have a cord and rock all ready, as I told you ; 
pull off your disguise, wrap it up, tie the rock to 
it, and throw it into the pond with as much of a 
splash as you can make, at thesame time scream- 
ing murder in as loud a falsetto as you can mus- 
ter. ‘hen steal softly back to your place by her 
side. By that time she will be half scared to 
death, and in no condition to scrutinize your ac- 
tions. Hyde will not stay long in the cave after 
he hears the scream; and after he comes out you 
must pretend to watch for the woman, who will 
never appear. If I were you I wouldn't ig fd 
do anything more than create a suspicion in in- 
da’s mind. There is no use in making the thip 
public. But you hate Hyde so devilishly that 
believe you would hang him if you could. I 
dislike the man, excessively, for reasons which 
I don’t choose to communicate, but I have no 
desire to see him brought to the gallows, and I 
know it will be safer not to attempt it.” 


This letter of course established the innocence 
of Charley Hyde, and steps were at once taken 
for his release. Neither Overton nor his accom- 
plice were ever seen or heard of in the valley 
again, When the former discovered that he 
could make no impression upon Linda, he left the 
place, and subsequently went to Europe, which 
was the last news we had of him. From first to 
last, no one suffered more in the affair than poor 
Linda. There continued to be a coolness be- 
tween her and her lover for more than a year ; 
but they finally made it up, and became man and 
wife, about eighteen months after the adventure 
of the cave. 


